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rr^His  booklet  is  issued  to  the  schools  ol  Ontario 
to  furnish  teachers  with  material  for  suitable 
programmes  for  Coronation  Day  and  Empire  Day 
exercises.  As  Coronation  Day  (May  12th)  is  a 
public  holiday  the  occasion  should  be  celebrated  in 
the  schools  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  11th. 

In  the  booklet  will  be  found  a  list  of  suggested 
songs  for  the  musical  part  of  the  programme.  Most 
of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  music  books  now 
in  the  schools  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  known 
to  both  teachers  and  pupils  throughout  the  Province. 

Other  material  will  be  found  for  recitations;  and 
the  articles  on  the  King  and  on  the  Coronation 
will  enable  teachers  to  explain  more  fully  the 
significance  of  the  Coronation  ceremonial. 

Empire  Day  comes  this  year  on  Friday,  May 
21st.  The  character  of  the  programme  to  be  used 
in  the  observance  of  this  day  is  very  definitely  laid 
down  in  the  General  Regulations,  Public  and 
Separate  Schools.  The  regulation  referred  to  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  booklet. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  public  will  be  invited  to 
the  exercises  for  both  Coronation  Day  and  Empire 
Day,  and  that  representative  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  asked  to  give  short  addresses  of  a 
patriotic  nature  on  each  of  these  occasions. 


Toronto,  1937 


L.  J.  Simpson 

Minister  oj  Education 
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A  ME 


from  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
to  the  School  Children  of  Canada 


I  AM  GLAD  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  message  to  the 
school  children  of  Canada  on  the  occasion  of  His  Majesty's 
Coronation.  Our  Kings  have  always  been  interested  in  young  people. 
Our  late  beloved  King  George  V.  at  his  jubilee  sent  a  special  message 
to  the  children  of  the  Empire,  and  King  George  VI.,  who  is  being 
crowned  to-dav,  has  for  manv  vears  taken  a  keen  interest  in  bovs' 
Clubs,  and  has  often  gone  into  camp  with  them  in  the  summer.  He  IS 
a  young  man,  near  enough  to  boyhood  to  know  how  boys  feel. 

“I  need  not  tell  you  how  great  a  thing  the  British  Crown  is.  It  is 
more  important  nowadays  than  ever,  when  the  Dominions  have 
become  areat  nations  on  their  own  account,  for  it  is  their  lovaltv  to 
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the  Crown  which  unites  them  in  one  Commonwealth.  So  to-day, 
when  we  celebrate  the  Coronation,  I  want  you  to  think  of  the  Throne 
as  the  enduring  symbol  of  our  union,  which  sums  up  all  the  long 
memories  of  our  historv. 

“We  are  proud  of  what  our  fath  ers  did  in  preserving  our  freedom 
and  in  building  up  our  wonderful  Empire.  Our  fathers  were  loyal 
subjects  of  their  Kings  and  Queens,  and  I  know  that  you  wi  11  be 
loval  to  the  same  Th  rone  and  cherish  the  same  fine  traditions. 

“But  I  want  you  to  thin  k  of  King  George,  too,  as  a  human  being 
who  has  a  warm  affection  fo  r  you  all.  Canada  is  a  Kingdom,  and 
he  is  King  of  Canada,  your  own  King,  just  as  much  as  he  is  King  of 
England.  There  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in  the  remotest  part  of  this 
Dominion  who  has  not  this  personal  link  with  The  King  who  is 
being  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  all  have  our  own  duties 
to  perform  in  th  is  world,  and  our  King  has  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 
But  we  share  with  him  the  two  which  are  most  important  of  all  —  to 
serve  God  and  to  serve  our  fellow  men." 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  OTTAWA 
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The  ceremonies  associated  with  the  crowning  of  a  new  king  are 
amongst  the  most  ancient  and  impressive  recorded  in  history. 
Reference  is  found  in  the  Bible  to  the  anointing  of  King  Saul  by 
Samuel,  who  took  '‘a  vial  of  oik’  and  poured  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
King.  David  was  anointed  as  King  by  the  elders  of  Judah  and  of 
Israel  and  later  a  royal  crown  was  set  upon  his  head. 

The  earliest  known  form  of  coronation  service  followed  in  England 
is  that  recorded  by  Egbert,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York  from  A.D. 
73 2  to  766,  and  was  probably  used  at  the  coronation  of  his  brother 
Eadbert,  King  of  Northumbria,  in  737-8.  Although  variations  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  th  is  order  of  service,  four  essential 
elements  have  persisted  throughout,  indicating  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremony  and  its  deep  spiritual  significance.  These  four  distinct 
ceremonies  are  (1)  the  recognition  or  acclamation  of  the  new  king; 
(2)  the  anointing  and  blessing;  (3)  the  presentation  of  the  royal 
insignia;  (4)  the  crowning  and  enthronement  of  the  king. 

In  its  essence  the  coronation  ceremonv  assumes  the  nature  of  a 
solemn  covenant  between  the  King  and  his  people  —  a  pledge  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  well-being  on  his  part  and,  in  return,  the  promise  of 
loyalty  and  affection  on  theirs.  As  is  becoming  to  the  consecration 
of  a  Sovereign  to  the  service  of  Church  and  Empire  the  function 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  ceremonial  and  is  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  of  solemnity  and  dignity  and  with  a  splendour  and 
majesty  of  pageantry  befitting  such  an  exalted  occasion. 

The  scene  of  the  ceremonv  is  Westminster  Abbev,  the  sacred 
shrine  of  English  history.  In  this  noble  edifice  have  been  crowned 
all  the  Kings  and  Oueens  of  England  since  William  the  Conqueror. 
Here  too  are  buried  eighteen  sovereigns,  including  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  who  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Abbey  in  1050.  The 
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officials  participating  in  the  ceremony  will  be  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  (assisted  by  the  Earl  Marshal) 
the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor.  As  witnesses 
of  the  solemn  event  will  be  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Peers  of  the  Realm,  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  Princes  of  India  and 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions,  Members  of  Parliament,  Judges, 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers,  Representatives  of 
Trade  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies  and  of  the  Counties,  Cities,  and 
Boroughs  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  route  chosen  for  the  Coronation  procession  between  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  and  Westminster  Abbey  is  one  which  allows  as  many  of 
the  King’s  subjects  as  possible  to  see  him  and  his  Oueen.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  foreign  states  who  are  their  guests  for  the  occasion  precede 
the  Royal  pair.  At  the  Coronation  of  George  V  in  1911,  these  guests, 
together  with  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  filled  twenty-four 
State  landaus.  Among  them  were  representatives  of  three  ruling 
houses  which  have  since  ceased  to  reign  —  the  Imperial  Houses  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria — all  well  within  the  space  of  King 
George  V  s  reign.  While  in  the  procession  of  this  year  there  will  be 
no  Prince  of  Wales,  the  presence  of  Princess  Elizabeth,  now  Heiress 
Presumptive  to  the  Throne,  and  her  sister  Princess  Margaret  Rose, 
will  attract  much  attention.  The  King’s  brothers  with  their  wives 
and  the  Princess  Royal  with  her  husband  will  also  occupy  prominent 
places  m  this  procession,  which  will  be  rendered  still  more  splendid 
and  impressive  by  the  presence  of  picked  detachments  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown.  Last  of  all,  escorted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  troops  taking  part  in  the  Coronation,  together  with  numerous 
other  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  will  come  the  King  and  Oueen 
riding  in  the  State  Coach  drawn  by  eight  Windsor  grey  horses,  two 
by  two,  with  postilions.  This  coach,  which  was  first  used  when  the 
young  King  George  III  opened  Parliament  in  1762,  has  been  a  centre 
of  interest  in  every  Coronation  procession  since  that  of  George  IV. 

In  earlier  days  the  procession  to  Westminster  Hall  was  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Coronation  ceremony.  It  was  then  customary  for 
a  new  king  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Tower  of  London  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  On  the  day  preceding  the  Corona- 
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tion  he  would  ride  in  solemn  state  from  the  Tower  through  the  City 
of  London  to  Westminster  Palace.  As  it  was  probable  that  few  of  his 
subjects  had  seen  the  new  King  owing  to  his  retirement  in  the  Tower, 
the  procession  afforded  an  opportunity  for  his  people  to  see  and 
acclaim  hi  m.  This  ceremony,  which  was  very  costly,  was  discontinued 
by  James  I  and  there  were  Englishmen  sufficiently  unkind  to 
suggest  that  the  new  order  was  an  evidence  of  Scottish  thrift. 

The  Royal  couple  are  met  at  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey  by  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  taking  part  in  the  ceremony,  who  precede 
them  into  the  church.  As  soon  as  they  enter  they  are  greeted  wi  th 
an  anthem,  and,  during  the  singing  of  this  anthem,  they  proceed 
through  the  body  of  the  church  to  what  is  known  as  the  Theatre, 
where  the  throne  is  erected.  They  do  not  yet  sit  on  their  thrones  but, 
after  saying  private  prayers  at  a  faldstool,  they  sit  on  chairs  during 
the  first  part  of  the  service. 

When  the  anthem  is  completed  there  follows  the  most  ancient 
feature  of  the  ceremony  —  the  Recognition.  Here  the  Archbishop, 
attended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  High  Constable,  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  preceded  by  the 
Garter  King-of-Arms,  goes  in  turn  to  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
Theatre,  crying  on  each  side  "in  a  loud  voice”:  "Sirs,  I  here  present 
unto  you  King  George,  the  undoubted  King  of  the  Realm:  Wherefore 
all  of  you  who  are  come  this  day  to  do  your  homage  and  service,  are 
you  willing  to  do  the  same?”  The  King  at  the  same  time  stands  up 
and  turns  so  that  he  may  be  seen  by  all  the  people  at  each  of  the 
sides,  who  answer  the  Archbishop  by  crying  ”God  Save  King  George  I” 
led  by  the  King's  scholars  of  Westminster  School,  who  for  generations 
have  played  the  role  of  the  crowd  at  a  mediaeval  coronation. 

The  Recognition  is  symbolic  of  the  ancient  Saxon  custom  of  the 
popular  election  of  the  king  and  is  reminiscent  in  a  striking  manner 
of  the  selection  of  Saul  as  King  of  Israel  when  "Samuel  said  to  all 
the  people.  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is 
none  like  him  among  all  the  people?  And  all  the  people  shouted  and 
said  God  save  the  King”.  (1  Samuel  X,  24). 

The  King,  having  been  presented  to  his  people  and  accepted  by 
them  as  their  sovereign,  is  now  required  to  take  the  oath  of  his 
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kingly  office.  This  act  is  performed  as  part  of  an  impressive  religious 
ceremony.  The  articles  of  the  Royal  Regalia  are  placed  upon  the 
altar;  the  Litany  is  sung,  followed  by  the  opening  prayers  of  the 
Communion  and  the  Creed.  A  brief  sermon  is  preached  from  the 
pulpit  and  then  the  King  walks  to  the  altar  where  the  oa  th  is 
administered. 

The  Archbishop,  standing  before  the  King  says:  "Sir,  is  your 
Majesty  willing  to  take  the  Oath?"  To  this  the  King  answers, 
"I  am  willing."  To  this  Oath  there  are  three  parts.  First,  the  King 
is  asked  to  govern  "according  to  the  Statutes  in  Parliament  agreed 
on."  Then  he  is  asked,  "Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  Law  and 
justice,  in  Mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments?"  Finally, 
he  is  asked  to  "maintain  and  preserve  inviolable  the  settlement  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  government 
thereof,  as  by  law  established  in  England." 

An  alteration  made  in  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  George  VI 
reflects  the  change  in  status  of  the  Dominions  recognized  during  the 
reign  of  his  father.  W  hereas  George  V  bound  himself  to  govern 
"the  people  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging,"  George  VI  will  swear  to 
govern  "the  peoples  o  f  G  reat  Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa." 

The  taking  of  the  Oath  is  followed  by  the  mystical  ceremony  of 
the  Anointing.  Now  the  King  takes  his  place  on  King  Edward’s 
Chair,  under  w  hich  is  the  Stone  of  Destinv.  Tradition  maintains 
that  this  stone,  which  was  "Jacob’s  pillow",  was  taken  to  Egypt 
and  from  thence  to  Spain  and  then  to  Ireland,  where  it  was  used  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Irish  kings  a^  Telia.  Lafer  it  was  transferred 
to  Scotland  and  was  associated  with  the  coronation  of  Scottish  kings 
until  it  was  captured  by  Edward  I  in  1 296  and  removed  to  Westminster. 

Four  Knights  of  the  Garter  hold  over  the  King  a  "rich  pall  of 
silk,  or  cloth  of  gold."  The  Dean  of  Westminster  pours  some  of  the 
Holy  Oil  into  the  Spoon  and  hands  it  to  the  Archbishop,  who  then 
anoints  the  King  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  the  breast,  and  on  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  The  King  then  kneels  in  front  of  King  Edward’s 
Chair  and  the  Archbishop  pronounces  a  blessing  upon  him. 
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This  completes  the  most  solemn  and  most  essential  part  of  the 
Coronation  ceremony.  The  King  has  been  recognized  by  his  people, 
he  has  taken  his  oath  to  them,  and  the  sanction  of  religion  has  been 
given  to  his  rule.  After  this  comes  the  bestowing  on  him  of  the 
symbols  of  his  position. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  anointing  the  King  wears  his  “Parliament 
robes”,  his  normal  dress  on  state  occasions.  His  crimson  mantle  and 
surcoat  have  been  removed  and  after  the  anointing  and  the  blessing 
he  rises  while  the  Dean  of  Westminster  puts  on  him  the  Colobium 
Sindonis  and  the  Supertunica.  The  Colobium  is  a  garment  of  cambric, 
resembling  a  surplice.  The  Supertunica  is  open  down  the  front  and 
can  be  worn  like  a  jacket.  It  is  ornamented  with  figures  and  emblems 
in  gold. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  next  brings  the  Golden  Spurs  from  the 
altar  and  gives  them  to  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  who  touches 
them  to  the  King's  heels,  after  which  they  are  returned  to  the  altar. 

Then  the  Archbishop,  assisted  by  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester,  and  other  Bishops,  takes  the  Sword  of 
State  from  off  the  altar  and  delivers  it  into  the  right  hand  of  the 
King,  and  the  King  holding  it  the  Archbishop  says:  “Receive  this 
kingly  Sword,  brought  now  from  the  Altar  of  God,  and  delivered  to 
you  by  the  hands  of  us  the  Bishops  and  servants  of  God,  though 
unworthy.”  The  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  girds  the  Sword  on  the 
King,  and  the  King  himself  ungirds  it  and  goes  to  the  altar  and  offers 
it  there,  in  the  scabbard. 

The  King  is  now  presented  with  the  Armill,  the  Royal  Robe, 
and  the  Orb.  The  Armill  is  a  strip  of  embroidered  cloth  of  gold, 
about  three  inches  in  width.  This  is  hung  about  the  King's  shoulders 
in  the  manner  of  a  priest's  stole.  Historically,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  Armill  used  to  be  a  bracelet,  tied  by  ribbons  to  the  King's  arm, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  emblem  of  leadership,  among  our 
forefathers,  long  preceded  that  of  the  Crown. 

The  Royal  Robe,  like  the  Armill,  is  also  of  cloth  of  gold.  It  is 
handed  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  by  the  Master  of  the  Robes. 
The  Dean  puts  it  on  the  King,  and  the  Great  Lord  Chamberlain 
fastens  it  on  with  clasps.  Then  the  King  receives  the  Orb  and  the 
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Cross  from  the  Archbishop,  with  the  words,  '‘When  you  see  this  Orb 
thus  set  under  the  Cross,  remember  that  the  whole  world  is  subject  to 
the  Power  and  Empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer/' 

The  Orb  is  returned  to  the  altar  by  the  Dean,  and  the  Archbishop 
places  the  Ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  King's  right  hand.  The 
King  now  receives  the  scarlet  gloves,  which  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Worksop  is  privileged  to  present  to  his  Sovereign.  After  the 
Archbishop  has  placed  the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  ensign  of  kingly 
power  and  justice,  into  the  King's  right  hand  and  the  Sceptre  with 
the  Dove,  ensign  ot  equity  and  mercy,  into  his  left  hand  this  Lord 
of  the  Manor  has  the  further  privilege  that  he  'may  support  his 
Majesty's  right  arm." 

Following  all  these  ceremonies  comes  the  putting  on  of  the  Crown 
—St.  Edward's  Crown,  the  official  crown  of  England.  The  crown  now 
used  was  made  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II  in  1661  and  is  a 
replica  of  the  crown  destroyed  during  the  Commonwealth,  which  had 
been  inherited  by  Edward  the  Confessor  and  placed  on  the  head  of 
each  King  at  his  coronation  down  to  that  of  Charles  I.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  takes  it  from  the  altar,  places  it  down  again,  and  invokes  a 
blessing  on  the  act.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  carries  it  after  the 
Archbishop  to  the  King,  who  is  seated  in  King  Edward's  Chair.  The 
Archbishop  then  places  it  upon  the  head  of  the  King,  "at  the  sight 
whereof  the  people  with  loud  and  repeated'  shouts  shall  cry  GOD 
SAVE  THE  KING;  the  Peers  and  the  Kings-of-Arms  shall  put  on 
their  coronets;  and  the  trumpets  shall  sound;  and  by  a  signal  given, 
the  great  guns  at  the  Tower  shall  be  shot  off."  The  Archbishop 
pronounces  another  blessing.  The  choir  sings:  "Be  strong  and  play 
the  man:  Keep  the  Commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk 
in  His  ways."  The  Dean  of  Westminster  presents  the  Bible  to  the 
King  as  "the  most  valuable  thing  that  this  world  affords."  And  then 
the  Archbishop  utters  the  final,  solemn  benediction  on  the  monarch 
and  says  the  prayer  for  the  people. 

The  King,  robed  and  crowned  and  bearing  all  the  emblems  of 
sovereignty,  now  returns  to  the  "Theatre"  and  stands  beside  the 
Throne,  consisting  of  a  Chair  of  State  raised  on  steps.  Then  comes 
the  act  of  enthroning.  The  King  is  lifted  up  into  the  Chair  by  the 
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Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  other  Peers  of  the  Kingdom.  This  is 
obviously  a  survival  ot  an  ancient  custom  among  the  old  Teutonic 
warrior-bands,  who  used  to  raise  their  leaders  on  their  shields. 

The  ceremony  of  Homage  is  next  performed,  first  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  Bishops,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  leading, 
in  the  following  words:  '‘I,  N,  Bishop  of  N,  will  be  faithful  and  true, 
and  faith  and  truth  will  bear  unto  you  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  your 
heirs,  Kings  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Defenders 
of  the  Faith,  and  Emperors  of  India.  And  I  will  do,  and  truly 
acknowledge,  the  service  of  the  lands  which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you, 
as  in  right  of  the  Church.  So  help  me  God.’’  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  alone  kisses  the  King  on  the  left  cheek. 

Next  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
recite  their  oath,  kneeling,  and  with  their  coronets  removed,  saying: 
"I,  N.,  Prince  (or  Duke,  etc.)  of  N,  do  become  your  liege  man  of  life 
and  limb,  and  of  earthly  worship;  and  faith  and  truth  I  will  bear 
unto  you,  to  live  and  to  die,  against  all  manner  of  folks.  So  help 
me  God.’’  After  the  Oath,  each  in  turn  touches  the  Crown  on  the 
King's  head  and  kisses  his  left  cheek. 

Now  follow  the  Peers  in  their  order — Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls, 
Viscounts,  and  Barons.  The  premier  holder  of  each  title  leads  his 
fellows  in  the  repetition  of  the  Oath  and  afterwards  touches  the 
Crown.  While  the  Homage  is  proceeding  the  choir  sings,  "Rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous:  it  becometh  well  the  just  to  be  thankful.’’ 
When  the  Homage  is  completed  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  sound, 
and  the  people  shout:  "God  Save  King  George.  Long  Live  King 
George.  May  the  King  Live  Forever/’ 

The  crowning  of  the  Oueen  now  follows,  and  in  the  coming 
Coronation  will  attract  much  interest,  as  Oueen  Elizabeth  is  the 
first  Oueen  not  of  royal  blood  to  be  crowned  in  Westminster  for  more 
than  four  centuries.  She  rises,  and  attended  by  two  Bishops,  she 
goes  to  the  faldstool  before  the  altar.  Over  her  four  Peeresses  hold  a 
pall  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  Archbishop  anoints  her  head  with  Holy 
Oil;  the  Keeper  of  the  Jewel  House  places  the  Queen's  Ring  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  her  right  hand,  and,  when  this  is  done,  takes  her 
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Crown  from  the  altar  and  places  it  upon  her  head.  At  this  point, 
all  the  Peeresses  put  on  their  coronets.  Then  the  Archbishop  puts  the 
Sceptre  with  the  Cross  in  her  right  hand  and  the  Ivory  Rod  with  the 
Dove  in  her  left  and  prays:  “O  Lord,  the  giver  of  all  perfection:  Grant 
this  thy  Servant,  Elizabeth  our  Oueen,  that  by  the  powerful  and 
mild  influence  of  her  piety  and  virtue,  she  may  adorn  the  high  dignity 
which  she  hath  obtained,  through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen/' 
After  being  anointed  and  crowned  she  goes,  attended  by  the  two 
Bishops,  from  the  altar  to  the  theatre  and  ‘‘as  she  passeth  by  the 
King  on  his  throne,  she  shall  bow  herself  reverently  to  His  Majesty 
and  then  be  conducted  to  her  own  throne  and  without  any  further 
ceremony  take  her  place  in  it.” 

After  this  is  the  Communion  Service,  where  the  King  himself 
offers  the  Bread  and  the  Wine,  taking  the  Bread  from  the  Bishop  who 
has  read  the  Epistle  and  the  Wine  from  the  Bishop  who  has  read 
the  Gospel. 

The  final  part  of  the  ceremony  is  that  of  the  Recess,  where  the 
King  rises  from  his  throne  and  carrying  the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross 
and  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove  enters  St.  Edward's  Chapel  by  the 
door  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  while  the  Oueen  enters  by  the 
north  door.  The  other  Regalia,  carried  by  the  Lords  who  carried 
them  at  first,  are  deposited  on  the  altar  of  the  Chapel.  The  King  is 
then  disrobed  and  puts  on  his  "Parliament'  robes.''  After  having 
exchanged  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove  for  the  Orb,  the  King,  wearing 
his  crown,  departs  from  the  Abbey  by  the  west  door,  accompanied 
by  the  Oueen,  also  crowned  and  carrying  the  Sceptre  and  Rod. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  is  now  complete,  and  the  King 
and  Oueen  re-enter  the  State  Coach  for  the  return  procession. 

#  #  & 

Home-Thoughts,  from  the  Sea 

Nobly,  nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  North-west  died  away; 

Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay; 

Bluish  'mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay; 

In  the  dimmest  North-east  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand  and  gray; 

"Here  and  here  did  England  help  me;  how  can  I  help  England" — say, 

Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  God  to  praise  and  pray. 

While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Africa.  — Robert  Browning 
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Suggested  Songs  for  Coronation  Day 

God  Save  the  King. 

Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow. 

Here's  a  Health  to  His  Majesty  (3). 

May  Peace  and  Love  Be  Near  His  Throne  ( Dun  hill ) 
Rule  Britannia  (1,  3) 

& 

Suggested  Songs  for  Empire  Day 

God  Save  the  King. 

The  Empire  Is  Our  Country  (3). 

Home,  Sweet  Home  (1,  3). 

Land  of  Our  Birth  (1,  3). 


Canada 
O  Canada. 

Canada,  Dear  Land  O’Mine  (1). 
Land  of  Glad  To-morrows  (1). 

My  Own  Canadian  Home  (1). 

The  Maple  Leaf  (1,  3). 

May  God  Preserve  Thee,  Canada  (3) . 

England 

Ye  Mariners  of  England  (1,  3). 
Hearts  of  Oak  (2,  3). 

The  British  Grenadiers  (2,  3). 

Scotland 

Bonnie  Dundee  (1,  3). 

Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  (1,  3). 


Wi’  a  Hundred  Pipers  (1). 

Scots  Wha’  Hae  (2,  3). 

Ye  Banks  and  Braes  (3). 

Ireland 

The  Harp  That  Once  Through 
Tara’s  Halls  (2,  3). 

Song  of  Ireland  (2). 

The  Minstrel  Boy  (2,  3). 

Dear  Little  Shamrock  (3). 
Killarney  (3). 

Wales 

Men  of  Harlech  (1,  2,  3). 

Dear  Harp  of  My  Country  (2). 
Bells  of  Aberdovey  (3). 
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Note  1: 

The  figures  in  brackets  following  the  titles  of  songs  listed  on  page  13  refer  to 
the  following  Song  Books: 

(1)  New  Canadian  Song  Series.  Marshall.  Canada  Publishing  Company, 
Toronto. 

(2)  The  Singing  Period.  Hill.  Waterloo  Publishing  Company,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

(3)  School  and  Community  Song  Book.  Vogt  and  Willan.  W.  J.  Gage  & 
Co.,  Toronto. 

Note  2: 

Attention  is  called  to  the  instructions  regarding  the  observance  of  Empire 
Day  laid  down  in  the  General  Regulations,  Public  and  Separate  Schools.  The 
regulation  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

“Empire  Day,  the  last  school  day  before  the  24th  oj  May,  shall  be  duty 
celebrated  in  every  school;  the  forenoon  being  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  afternoon  to  public  addresses,  recitation,  music, 
etc.,  of  a  patriotic  character.’’ 

Note  5: 

The  following  plays,  written  by  Canadian  teachers,  may  be  obtained  from 
A.  Maynard  Robinson  Co.,  128  Burgess  Ave.,  Toronto: 

To  Greet  The  King — Pageant  for  9  children . 10c 

A  Coronation  Dinner — Empire  Project  Play  for  11  children  .  .  .  25c 

M  # 

Tennyson  s  Tribute  to  Queen  Victoria 

“Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene; 

God  gave  her  peace;  her  land  reposed; 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Oueen; 

And  statesman  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

By  shaping  some  august  decree. 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still. 

Broad-based  upon  her  people's  will. 

And  compassed  by  the  inviolate  sea." 
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England  and  Her  Colonies 

She  stands,  a  thousand  wintered  tree. 

By  countless  morns  impearled; 

Her  broad  roots  coil  beneath  the  sea, 

Her  branches  sweep  the  world; 

Her  seeds,  by  careless  winds  conveyed. 

Clothe  the  remotest  strand 

With  forests  from  her  scatterings  made, 

New  nations  fostered  in  her  shade. 

And  1  inking  land  with  land. 

0  ye  by  wandering  tempest  sown 
Neath  every  alien  star, 

Forget  not  whence  the  breath  was  blown 
That  wafted  you  afar. 

For  ye  are  still  her  ancient  seed 
On  younger  soil  let  fall — 

Children  of  Britain’s  island-breed. 

To  whom  the  Mother  in  her  need 
Perchance  some  day  may  call. 

— William  Watson 
From  The  Call  oj  the  Homeland 

By  permission  of  Blackie  &  Son,  Limited 

My  Native  Land 

From  I'he  Lay  oj  the  Ljast  Minstrel 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land] 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned. 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 

Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832) 
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“A  King  has  gone.  God  be  with  him. 

A  King  has  come.  God  bless  him. 

Keep  him,  guide  him  now  and  ever.” 

SUCH  was  the  comment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
occasion  of  the  abdication  of  King  Edward  VIII  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  sovereignty  of  King  George  VI. 

After  a  short  reign  of  eleven  months  King  Edward,  on  December 
10,  1936,  sent  a  message  to  Parliament  announcing  his  final  and 
irrevocable  decision  to  renounce  the  Kingship  and  asking  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York.  A  bill,  known  as  the  Declaration  of  Abdication 
Bill,  was  passed  the  following  day  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
received  the  royal  assent.  Edward  was  no  longer  King.  George  VI 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

The  new  King  was  born  on  December  14,  1895,  being  the  second 
son  of  King  George  V,  and  was  named  Albert  Frederick  Arthur 
George.  After  his  nursery  days  his  studies  were  directed  by  his  own 
tutor.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  the  Naval  Training  College  at 
Osborne.  In  1912,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  passed  out  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  on  his  training  cruise  on  the  Cumberland  he  visited 
the  West  Indies,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  He  was  made  a 
midshipman  in  1913,  and  in  this  capacity  he  saw  active  service  wi  th 
the  Grant  Fleet  after  war  was  declared  against  Germany  in  1914. 
In  the  autumn  of  1914  he  was  transferred  to  a  hospital  ship  for  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  but  rejoined  his  ship  later  and  was  on 
board  the  Colllngwood  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  where  he  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  dispatches  for  coolness  in  the  face  of  danger  and  courage 
under  fire.  In  1917  he  underwent  another  operation  and,  shortly 
after,  recurring  illnesses,  which  had  persisted  all  through  his  naval 
service,  compelled  him,  much  against  his  will,  to  give  up  his  cherished 
ambition  for  a  sailor's  career. 
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After  leaving  the  navy  he  joined  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Force,  as 
the  King  was  anxious  that  one  of  the  Royal  family  should  be  con¬ 
nected  with  that  arm  of  the  service.  His  enthusiasm  in  this  new 
sphere  of  activity,  coupled  with  hard  work,  soon  won  him  promotion, 
and  when  the  army  and  naval  air  forces  were  merged  he  became  a 
captain  in  what  was  now  the  Royal  Air  Force.  During  the  closing 
period  of  the  war  he  served  in  France  on  the  staff  of  the  Air  Force. 
Afterwards,  in  1919,  he  qualified  for  his  pilot’s  certificate  and  was 
appointed  a  Squadron-Leader. 

After  a  university  course  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  began 
to  take  his  share  in  the  public  duties  devolving  on  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  thereafter  represented  the  King  at  many  public 
functions.  In  1920  he  was  created  Duke  of  York,  a  title  which  his  royal 
father  had  borne  before  him,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  serious-minded  and  rather  shy,  and  in 
addition  to  this  was  handicapped  by  ill-health  and  by  an  impediment 
in  his  speech.  In  overcoming  this  latter  disability  with  his  usual 
determination  he  won  the  admiration  of  his  people  and  has  further 
endeared  himself  to  them  bv  the  active  interest  he  has  taken  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  those  who  toiled  in  mills,  mines,  and 
workshops  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Wherever  he  went 
in  his  visits  to  such  places  his  concern  was  for  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  worker.  Public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions,  throughout  the  British  Isles  ha  ve  benefited 
by  his  whole-hearted  co-operation  and  sympathy,  not  to  speak  of  his 
active  financial  assistance  in  times  of  emergency  and  stress.  A 
characteristic  example  of  this  trait  is  the  fact  that  when  among  the 
wedding  presents  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  was  a  cheque  for 
£2500,  the  young  Duke  and  Duchess  decided  to  devote  the  proceeds 
to  the  entertainment  of  poor  children  in  London,  Glasgow,  Belfast, 
Cardiff,  and  York. 

One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  people  is  shown  by  his  establishment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Duke  of  York’s  Camp.  Here  boys  from  all  ranks  of  life  come  to¬ 
gether,  all  class  distinctions  are  forgotten,  and  friendships  are  formed 
on  the  basis  of  common  interests  and  individual  worth. 
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He  was  married  on  April  26,  1923,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes-Lyon, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Strathmore,  a  choice  which 
won  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  all,  and  which  was  especially 
gratifying  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  new  duchess  speedily  won 
the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  and  soon  became 
known  throughout  the  country  as  “The  Smiling  Duchess.” 

On  April  21,  1926,  a  daughter,  Princes  Elizabeth,  was  born,  and 
on  August  21,  1950,  a  second  daughter,  Princess  Margaret  Rose.  The 
latter  was  bo  rn  in  Scotland,  and  was  the  first  princess  ol  royal  blood 
to  be  born  in  that  country  since  the  LTnion  in  1707.  The  simple 
family  life  of  the  parents,  the  devotion  they  have  shown  to  their 
young  daughters,  and  the  careful  upbringing  they  have  given  them, 
have  still  further  increased  the  respect  and  devotion  with  which  the 
whole  nation  regards  them. 

In  1924,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  paid  an  official  visit  to  Northern 
Ireland,  where  they  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  Foil  owing 
this  came  other  visits  to  Glasgow  and  various  English  towns,  where 
they  met  with  demonstrations  of  the  ever-increasing  evidences  ot  the 
affection  and  respect  of  the  people.  1  he  winter  of  1924-25  was  spent 
in  an  extended  trip  to  East  Africa. 

In  1927,  came  a  visit  to  N  ew  Zealand  and  Australia  in  the  battle 
cruiser  Renown.  On  this  trip  they  passed  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  touched  at  Samoa  and  Fiji,  and  finally,  after  a  month’s 
voyage,  reached  Auckland,  where  they  were  practically  mobbed  by 
the  enthusiastic  citizens.  In  this  Dominion  the  Duke  showed  his 
continuing  interest  in  industrial  conditions  by  visiting  mines,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  housing  settlements.  During  their  stay  in  New  Zealand 
the  Duchess  unfortunately  suffered  from  an  attack  of  tonsilitis,  which 
prevented  her  from  accompanying  her  husband  on  many  of  his  visits 
to  the  various  towns  and  other  points  of  interest. 

After  a  mon  th’  s  stay  in  New  Zealand  they  proceeded  to  Australia, 
where  the  Duke  officially  presided  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Canberra  and  unveiled  in  their  entrance 
hall  a  statue  of  his  father.  King  George  V,  who  had  opened  the  first 
Federal  Parliament  of  A  ustraha  in  May,  1901.  Sydney,  Brisbane, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  other  cities  were  visited  in  turn,  and  after 
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a  sojourn  of  more  than  two  months  in  this  great  island  continent 
they  left  for  home,  reaching  England  after  an  absence  of  more  than 

six  months. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  this  visit  the  Duke's  official 
duties  grew  more  and  more  numerous,  until,  with  the  death  of  King 
George  V  in  January,  1936,  he  became  the  Heir  Presumptive,  with 
all  the  added  responsibilities  involved  in  this  position,  taking  over, 
one  by  one,  the  duties  formerly  undertaken  by  his  elder  brother. 

Physically,  the  new  King  resembles  his  father,  rather  than  his 
brothers,  and  has  also  inherited  from  him  his  devotion  to  duty,  his 
love  of  family  life,  and  his  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  material 
welfare  of  his  people.  He  is  unaffected  in  manner,  painstaking  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  considerate  in  his  relationships  with 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  These  were  among  the 
characteristics  which  made  his  father  so  universally  loved  and 
respected  during  all  the  years  of  h  is  reign,  and  so  deeply  and  sincerely 
mourned  in  his  death.  And  so  his  people  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  British  Nations  look  forward 
in  the  confident  and  assured  hope  that  the  young  King  will  prove 
himself  a  worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire. 

LONG  LIVE  THE  KING 

#  #  & 

The  King’s  First  Message  to  His  Peopte 

Shortly  after  his  accession  King  George  VI  broadcast  his  first 
message  to  his  people,  in  part  as  follows: 

“I  have  succeeded  to  the  Throne  in  circumstances  which  are 
without  precedent ,  and  at  a  moment  oj  great  personal  distress. 

Yet  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  duty ,  fortified  by  the  goodwill  and 
sympathy  oj  all  my  subjects  throughout  the  world.  It  will  be  my 
constant  endeavour ,  with  God's  help  and  the  support  oj  my 
dear  wije,  to  uphold  the  honour  oj  the  Realm  and  promote  the 
happiness  oj  my  Peoples.” 
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Picture  taken  in  the 
Royal  Forest,  Eng¬ 
land,  Jrom  where  the 
acorns  were  gathered 
which  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  schools 
of  Ontario. — 

By  courtesy  of  “The 
Men  of  the  Trees” . 


The  J1  anarch  of  the  Forest 


IN  England,  on  May  29th,  which  is  called  “  Oak-Apple  Day  ”, 
oak  leaves  and  oak  apples  are  still  worn  in  remembrance  ot  the 
time  when  King  Charles  II  hid  from  Cromwell's  Roundheads  in  an 
oak  tree.  All  through  Britain’s  history,  the  oak  tree  —  mighty  symbol 
of  strength  of  stability,  and  of  rugged  resistance  to  the  effects  of  time 
and  circumstance — has  played  a  prominent  and  active  part.  Just  as 
the  British  Navy  was  one  of  the  main  factors  in  building  the  Empire, 
so  it  was  the  English  oak  which  until  recent  years  enabled  us  to  build 
the  stout  men-  of  -war  of  which  this  navy  was  composed. 

The  “Men  of  the  Trees”  Society  has  brought  over  from  the  New 
Forest  in  England  a  supply  of  Royal  Oak  acorns  and  Royal  Oak 
seedlings  and  has  distributed  them  among  the  schools  of  Ontario, 
in  the  hope  that  the  planting  of  these  may  form  part  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  Day  exercises  and  that  in  later  years  Royal  Oaks  may  stand  in 
Ontario  school-yards  as  living  memorials  of  the  occasion. 
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The  Little  P,  ' tn  cesses 

The  little  princesses,  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  Rose,  have  been  very 
simply  brought  up.  They  are  natural,  unselfish,  and  unspoiled.  Love 
of  animals,  enjoyment  of  lde,  and  fond  concern  for  their  parents  are 
their  chief  traits.  The  Oueen  dislikes  any  flattery  of  them.  They  are 
both  taught  to  respond  to  popular  greetings  and  to  show  good  manners 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  impossible  to 
find  a  more  affectionate  and  devoted  familv  anywhere. 

& 

The  British  E  nip  ire 

“Then  there  is  the  British  Empire,  the  sprawling,  magnificent  achievement  of 
our  fathers,  born  of  their  restlessness  and  their  genius,  carrying  the  legislative 
gifts  of  our  race  to  desert  and  mountain  and  plain,  governing  and  serving  those 
whom  we  have  governed,  creating  and  recreating  the  decency  of  British  democracy 
in  places  where  the  sun  is  pitiless  and  in  regions  where  the  winter  is  endless. 

“Condemn  it  if  you  like,  sneer  at  it,  or  sigh  for  the  day  of  internationalism 
over  nationalism,  but  for  sheer  monumental  achievement  the  history  of  man 
knows  no  equal  to  the  British  Empire  of  to-day.” 

Beverley  Baxter — An  Jlac  lean s  Magazine 


Shakespeare  s  Lore  of  Country 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptr’d  isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  seas 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 
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Drake  s  Drum 

Drake  he’s  in  his  hammock  an'  a  thousand  mile  away, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below?). 

Slung  atween  the  round-shot  in  Nombre  Dios  Bay, 

An’  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe, 

Yarnder  lumes  the  Island,  yarnder  lie  the  ships, 

Wi'  sailor  lads  a-dancin'  heel-an'-toe. 

An’  the  shore-lights  flashin',  an'  the  night-tide  dashin'. 

He  sees  et  arl  so  plainly  as  he  saw  et  long  ago. 

Drake  he  was  a  Devon  man,  and  ruled  the  Devon  seas, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin’  there  below?), 

Rovin'  tho’  his  death  fell,  he  went  wi'  heart  at  ease. 

An’  dreamin’  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 

“Take  my  drum  to  England,  hang  et  by  the  shore. 

Strike  et  when  your  powder's  runnin'  low; 

If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  I’ll  quit  the  port  o'  Heaven, 

An’  drum  them  up  the  Channel  as  we  drummed  them  long  ago/' 

Drake  he’s  in  his  hammock  till  the  great  Armadas  come, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below?), 

Slung  atween  the  round-shot,  listenin'  for  the  drum, 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o’  Plymouth  Hoe. 

Call  him  on  the  deep  sea,  call  him  up  the  Sound, 

Call  him  when  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe; 

Where  the  old  trade's  ply  in’  an  the  old  flag  flyin' 

They  shall  find  him  ware  an'  wa  kin’  ,  as  they  found  him  long  ago. 

— Sir  Henry  Newbolt 
From  The  Call  oj  the  Homeland 

By  permission  of  Blackie  &  Son,  Limited 

Britons  Beyond  the  Seas 

God  made  our  bodies  of  all  the  dust 
That  is  scattered  about  the  world. 

That  we  might  wander  in  search  of  home 
Wherever  the  seas  are  hurled; 

But  our  hearts  He  hath  made  of  English  dust. 

And  mixed  it  with  none  beside. 

That  we  might  love  with  an  endless  love 
The  land  where  our  kings  abide. 

—  Harold  Begbie 
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God  save  our  gracious  King , 
Long  Live  our  noble  King , 
God  Save  the  King! 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  Save  the  King! 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour; 

Long  may  he  reign! 

May  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  guve  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 
God  Save  the  King! 


